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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


—— DRY GOODS = 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 


formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Dry Goods 


It is our endeavor to gather the fullest assort- 
ment of comely and serviceable Silks and Dress 
Fabrics that can be obtained. 


PLAIN SHAWLS IN GOOD SHADES, 
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and Grenadine for Ca: also a line of Hosiery, 
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ble in monthly installments of $5. First 20 lessons of this 
course mailed on receipt of $2. Write for pamphlet and 
specimen pages. 
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Tiat BOY AND GIRL or 


What shall we have them taught and where? 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 


BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St., Phileda., Pa. 


SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS. 


Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions 


Opening day, September 2d, 1890. Eleven hun- 
dred and forty-one (1141) separate students last 
year. Early application necessary. 


Our students eee bear testimony in favor of 
the utility and practicability of the course of in- 
struction, the skill and devotion of the Faculty and 
the earnestness of effort and the general suc- 
cess oo same in promoting their interests 
after leaving College. 


No trouble and no charge made to anyone for sup- 
plying Book-keepers, Cashiers, Salesmen, Steno- 
—— Clerks or General Assistants in the Count- 

ng House. Business men may expect more of grad- 


uates this year than before, as the stand for | 


graduation has been raised. 


Peirce College Writing Slips and Real Business 
Forms, by Professor A. P. Root, for home practice, 
one dollar a set, postage prepaid. 


Twenty-sixth (26) College Annual, Graduating Ex- 
ercises including addresses bv President Reed, of 
Dickinson College, and Bishop Foss, etc., sent when 
requested. Address, 

THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A., PH. D., 

Principal and Founder. 


W. H. JONES, 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 


1933 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I 
have opened a Carriage and Harne-s Emporium, at 
No. 1933 Market Street, in connection with my 
Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in which 
I shall carry a complete live of fine light Wagons, 


Ro .d Ca: ts, Road Wag us, Pleasu.e \ agons, Bug- | 


gies and Surries. Draler in all t..e finest quatity 
of Carriages of any st le and make. 

My aim sha)! be to fur ish first-class, reliable 
work at low prices. 

Please call and examine the gods, and if you are 
unable to do so, write for prces, which will be 
promptly fu nished 

I have all the different styles of Road Carts, all 
first classa d very low in prices 

And the General Agency for the celebrated 
CORTLAND WAGONS and BUGGIES, compris- 
ing 40 d fferent kinds. W. H. JONES. 


UEEN ¢,C'0.924 Giiiapa. 
¥ Ng U. PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
*EVE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
ted 4. Bs oman 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
[=] a-fot 1) ee iel, | 
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THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., 6 
Remains open throughout the 
entire year. Every convenience, 

BS including Hor AND Cop SEA 
B Warer BATHS AND PASSENGER 
ELEVATOR. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


HADDON HALL, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the heuse. Open 
for season of 1890, Second mo., 15th. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


THE DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Open all the year; large sun gallery ; hot 
and cold sea water baths ; gas, electric bells, 
etc. 

JOSEPH H. BORTON, Proprietor. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


Located 60 yards from the surf, command- 
ing unobstructed view of the ocean, thor- 
oughly refitted and enlarged. Apply at 
Sooy’s dining rooms, 525 Chestnut St., Phila., 
or to the Brighton. 


R, R. Sooy, Proprietor. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


Is the oldest and most ular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
ings. Pablieed wore. . ons £5 men 
copy. Price year. 

MOUMN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 81 Broadway, N.Y. 


RCHITECTS & BUILDERG 
Edition of Scientific American. 


A ccess. Each issue contains colored 
lithotaphic plates of country and city residen- 
ees or public buildings. Numerous engravings 
— t. plans one mpections Dee, the use of 
such as contem 0 ‘ ce $2.50 a year, 
%cts.acopy. MUNN 2 GO. PUBLISEEES.” 


may be secur- 
ed by spply. 
ing to MUNN 
& Co., who 
nave Daaeves 
4 years’ experience and have made ov 
100, plications for American and For- 
eign 


poteete. Send for Han 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


case your mark is not istered in the Pat- 
on Smee apply to Munn & Co., and procure 
tmmediate protection. Send for Handbook. 
OPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
on quickly procured. Address 
MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE: %1 Broapway, N. ¥- 


00 T-@NTH can be made 
v 4.2to $250,004 5°" ‘or us. Persons 2 
erred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 


time to the business. Spare moments m4y « _ 
=“ ed also. A few vacancies in towns anc cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO.. 1009 Main St., Richmona, Va. 
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OUR MESSAGE CONCERNING GOD 
—CHRIST JESUS. 


No. IV. 


We have seen how any experimental 
knowledge of God that any man may have 
is dependent both upon an outward and an 
inward revelation, and how in Christ Jesus 
we have the highest, the very ideal of an 
outward unveiling of the Father’s face. In 
fact, the inward and the outward appear to 
unite in Christ, for it is through Him 
alone that we come to understand and re- 
joice in both. But, if it be said, May we 
not advance to still higher ground than 
this ? Is there henceforth to be no further 
progress ? the answer is plain and involves 
no contradiction: There is no higher 
ground for us than that shown to us in 
Jesus Christ, and there is at the same time 
to be endless progress. This may become 
clearer if we look at nature. Do not sci- 
entific men expect to make an endless ad- 
vance in their knowledge and grasp of her 
secrets? Yet they do not expect nature to 
change. The growth is not due to an al- 
teration of her laws; but to an expansion 
of their knowledge of them and of how 
to apply them. So with the Lord Jesus. 
As I have already pointed out, His prin- 
cipie of love to God and man, involving 
active and unquestioning obedience to the 
one, and self-sacrificing service for the 
other, cannot be outgrown. If He be the 
Word which was from the beginning, not 
only with God, but God Himself, as in- 
dissolubly connected with Him, as (to use 
the beautiful old simile) the rays of light 
from a flame are coexistent with and yet 
begotten from the flame, so that there can 
never be a flame without rays which are as 
old and as young as it is itself, and if He 
have manifested Himself through the high- 
est of all God's creatures, man, then we 
have in Him the highest possible revela- 
tion that man can receive, one that can 
never grow old, for He remains and must 
from the nature of the case remain the 
connecting link between God and man, 
the ladder let down from Heaven and 
reaching to the earth. The salvation 
which He has provided is therefore a full 
and everlasting salvation, the power of 
which does not grow old or decay. Some 
may feel inclined to wish that the outward 
appearance of the Son of God in the flesh 
had continued, that we might have had 
that life giving presence amongst us in 
outward form forever. But His own word 
and history unite in assuring us that it was 
expedient for us that He should go away. 
The reception of the Holy Spirit in His 
fulness, seems to have required, first, the 
sight of the focused light of God in the 
Face of Jesus Christ, and the reception of 





His revelation, and then the withdrawal 
of the bodily presence of the Lord, in 
order that men might learn that it is not 
being in any one place that brings power 
and life to them, but that wherever they 
are, in Jerusalem or in Ethiopia, they are 
to have the constant presence of their 
Lord through His Spirit. While He 
walked the earth it was impossible for 
them fully to realize this. 

But though the revelation of God 
through Jesus Christ is as we have seen a 
full and lasting revelation, it not only ad 
mits but necessitates continual progress. 
Our knowledge of all that is shown forth 
in His life, death and resurrection, our 
grasp of the meaning and scope of His 
saving power, our understanding of the 
adaptation of His principles to the ever 
varying conditions of human life and so- 
ciety ; all these things and more are cap- 
able of indefinite and infinite expansion. 
The spirit of Christ is the spirit of true 
and solid progress, not puffiing up, but 
building up, and we are upon the thres- 
hold only of the great temple in which 
we are to dwell in loving obedience to 
God,in glad service to men, and therefore 
in freedom, victory and joy. We are 
not now where we might have been, for 
the history of the Church of Christ has 
been fer too much like that of the ancient 
Israelites. It has too often gone back to 
that from which it was delivered, too of.- 
ten fallen into bondage, till a system of 
forms and ceremonies, entirely foreign to 
its true spirit, crept in, where conven- 
tional morality often usurped the place 
of living righteousness, and the procla- 
mation of the Glad Tidings, instead of 
being the work of every follower of 
Christ, became a profession, and the 
Church itself instead of being a demo- 
cratic body united under the headship of 
Christ, or, rather, a body with the form 
of democracy but really under the gov. 
ernment of the Lord (as His will was 
sought in the united judgment of the 
whole body assembled in His name) be- 
came a monarchy under control.of a class 
of men called the clergy. There are to 
this day, very few places of worship to 
which one may go on the First day of the 
week, where the remnants of this system 
are not apparent. Almost everywhere 
the form of worship is monarchical, un- 
der the direction of one man, who is by 
no means always the most spiritual mem- 
ber of the flock. Very few of those who 
attend recognize that this system is a 
survival of customs that only came in in 
the times of apostasy. 

To this day, it may be, we ourselves 
may be following traditions of what con- 
stitute Christian living, which are not ac- 
cording to the teachings of Christ. We 
may also find that we have received by 


tradition thoughts unworthy of God, and 
have called them the teachings of Christ. 
Let us see to it that the teaching we hand 
down to those that come after us contains 
not only as much truth as we have re- 
ceived, but bya careful attention to the 
words and teachings of our Lord and of 
His apostles, and bya careful carrying 
out of them in our daily lives, let us hand 
on what we have learned,clothed with a 
fresh beauty, to ourchildren, and let us 
see to it that in His s:rength we make, as 
far as His will is made known to us, ‘ All 
things according to the pattern that has 
been showed to us in the mount.’’ 

It has seemeci to me that in the words of 
our risen Saviour in His last great com- 
mission as recorded in Matthew we have 
emphasized the main points that consti- 
tute our message. It is my intention, 
therefore, to dwell in the succeding ar- 
ticles upon these. 


Ricuarp H. THOMAS. 





THE NEW SONG. 





Sound over all waters, reach out from all 
lands, 

The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands ; 

Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the: 
morn ; 

Sing songs that were sung when Jesus was. 


rm ; 
With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations, 
The dark night is ending, and dawn has 
begun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun ; 
All speech fiow to music, all hearts beat as 
one, 


Sing the bridal of nations with chorals of 
love ; 

Sing out the war vulture and sing in the 
dove, tae & 

Till the heart of the people keep time in ac- 


cord, 
And the voice of the world is the voice of the 


rd. 
Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations, 
The dark night is ending, and dawn has 
begun ; : 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun ; 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as 
one. 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace ; 

East, West, North and South, let the long 
quarrel cease; 

Sing the song of great joy that the angels 
be . 


an; 
Sing of any to God and good-will to man, 
Hark ! joining the chorus, 
The heavens bend o’er us ; 
The dark night is ending, and dawn has 
begun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun; 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as 
one, J. G. WHITTIER, 


For Friends’ Review. 
A CONFESSED NEED OF GREATER 
SPIRITUALITY. 


The lately issued book of Caroline E. 
Stephen, entitled ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds,”’ 
has, as the opening sentence of the intro- 
ductory chapter, the following remark ; 
‘¢ Whether Quakerism be, as some Friends 
‘believe, destined to any considerable re- 
‘vival or not, it seems at least certain that 
-any important revival of religion must be 
the result of a fresh recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the very principles upon which 
the Society of Friends is built.’’ This 
enunciation of opinion, by one not long 
a member, I believe to be well-grounded, 
and the incidental testimonies to its truth- 
fulness frequently recurring. 

In the columns of the Christian Weekly 
several months ago, there appeared some 
‘remarks in the nature of an admission 
concerning the state of the professing 
church generally, which appeared to me 
‘quite corroborative of the foregoing. The 
editor had his afticle upon ‘‘ Lowering 
the Tone ” already in type, when he re- 
<eived one from the pen of a worthy min- 
ister, Peter Stryker, the sentiments of 
which were so in unison with his own, that 
he dwells upon it as a gratifying and in- 
spiriting coincidence, and then proceeds 
to offer the two articles together, after 
giving utterance to the following reflec- 
tion : 

<«This unpremeditated unison would, 
-we doubt not, develop into full, deep har- 
monies it the longings of many hearts 
could be heard. May the winged words 
waken still deeper spiritual longings in the 
hearts of many thousands of our readers. 
In this wide-spread sense of need is there 
not evidence of coming blessing ?”’ 

The theme of Peter Stryker, which 
‘dwells upon ‘‘ The need of greater spirit- 
uality,’’ begins by examining the claim 
‘that this is a day of progress in science, in 
philosophy, in art, and even in religion, 
-and yet, turning from these unsatisfying 
propositions he is strongly convinced that 
“there is one thing we positively need 
“more than anything else—it is progress in 
Spirituality.’’ Confessing his own felt 
lack of attainment, he tells how he had 
vwritten to a leading evangelist, desiring 
that they might have a half-hour together 
in which to talk over the subject of per- 

‘sonal consecration. But the reply of the 
good man by his secretary pled a present 
‘rush of business, and so our seeker after 
“God's best gifts seems to have arrived at 
«the placé where Geo. Fox did after much 
longing and looking outwardly. That he 
‘teaped some profit therefrom may be ga- 
thered from the summing up of the matter 
ito which he arrived. 

‘* What then,’’ he concludes, ‘‘do we 
meed? Greater spirituality. How shall 
we get it? Take it from the divine Spirit. 
How shall we take it? In prayer. Would 
it not be well in this day, when we have 
our literary and theological societies, also 
to have our little groups for the study of 
40d’s Holy Word, for prayer, for confer- 
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ence and consecration? Suppose a few 
pastors thus assembled by themselves, and 
like the early disciples ‘ waited at Jerusa- 
lem until they were endued with power 
from on high.’ Might not this waiting 
be blessed to them? Amid the rush of 
business, even the Lord’s business, we 
need to stop awhile and meditate and 
pray. Jesus Himself did this. It seems 
to me this 1s what some of us need. I am 
sure I do. Learning, piety, eloquence, 
the power of organization, energy, union, 
consecration—it is all well. But most of 
all we need spirituality. And this we must 
get from God.’’ 

Well, a little differently stated, the Qua- 
ker polity, in its purity, provides for what 
is here yearned after: the assembling to- 
gether at not distant periods, not indeed 
of **a few pastors,’ but of the body of 
ministers and elders in every Quarterly 
Meeting, to wait in the silence of all flesh 
upon God for the incomes of a strength be- 
yond their own, and for their mutual help, 
support and guidance. Weekly also, and in 
the midst of the week, withdrawn from 
‘the rush of business,’ ministers, elders, 
overseers and the membership generally 
are invited to come together for the same 
holy and helpful purpose, trusting in the 
Lord to receive of His hand the bread of 
life—whether mediately aided therein by 
the breath of man, or not, it is not for the 
creature to choose—but in simplicity and 
singleness of purpose, as the writer above 
says, to ** take it from the divine Spirit.’’ 
Were we thus gathered together as in the 
early days, neither oppressed on the one 
hand by borrowed ‘‘ machinery’’ or a 
talkative spirit, nor on the other, by a 
mere silence of speech and quietude of 
body which may nevertheless defying the 
‘‘ whip of small cords,’’ be very active, 
with its earthly concerns of stocks and 
bonds, of farm and merchandize, I be- 
lieve the ‘‘ greater spirituality” would 
again be ours, the differences which pre- 
vail among us would in great measure melt 
away, and the light which we would be en- 
abled to uphold would once more shine 
gloriously forth. 

Coming back now to the editorial of 
the Christian Weekly upon ‘ Lowering 
the Tone,’’ the writer begins, by way of 
illustration, to show what happened in the 
direction of lowering the physical and 
mental condition, to a certain energetic 
and intellectual man (whose name he 
gives) who went to the Sandwich Islands 
and spent years in its ‘* perfect,’’ restful 
and soothing climate. The first year, there 
was not much change in his habit; the 
second it did not seem quite so great a sin 
of laziness to lounge around, and sit 
dreaming, and swing in a hammock. The 
third, in looking upon the energy of the 
new-comers, he wondered if he had ever 
been quite like them, it seemed so plea- 
sant, natural and becoming to do nothing, 
and be happy doing nothing. The fourth 
year found him fast becoming a Kanaka in 
all his tastes and habits, but ‘‘ this,” he 
says, ‘‘ first alarmed me,—I found that 
my moral nature was lowering its tone, I 
did not love truth, and purity, and honor, 
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with the strength and fervency with which 
I had loved them in the States; and I did 
not hate their corresponding vices as I 
had hated them in the States. And the 
conviction came to me that the sooner I 
left the Islands and returned to the States, 
the better. And, thank God, here I am.” 

Pursuing from this, his analogy, the 
editor avers that ‘* those who have watched 
the moral atmosphere that surrounds and 
interpenetrates our churches, cannot have 
failed to see that the spiritual tone in them 
has for some time been slowly but surely 
lowering ; ani that the lowering is still 
going on.” He finds that the church never 
gave so much as it does at this day to build 
and support churches, and endow colleges 
and asylums, and spread the Gospel at 
home and abroad ; that the young people 
are working through a great variety of re- 
ligious societies and associations, and old 
denominational barriers are being broken 
down, that Christians may ‘‘ flow together 
and be enlarged.”’ He is sure, neverthe- 
less,that to accept all these outward activi- 
ties as in themselves evidencing prosperity 
in the spiritual life, would be taking a 
superficial view of the situation. He asks 
that the line of separation be drawn be- 
tween the world and the church, for he 
sees that the world dances, plays cards, 
goes to the theatre, indulges in fashionable 
dissipations, gambles in stocks; and so 
does the (professing) church. The reli- 
gious and benevolent societies and associ- 
ations may mean much, if Christ dominates 
them, or they may mean very little if per- 
vaded by the spirit of the world, if fash- 
ionable, popular, and ‘‘ made to do duty 
in religion as things of outward goodness 
instead of spiritual exercise of the soul.’’ 

The above writer further testifies that 
he had listened closely to a good many 
things said lately by Christian bodies and 
Christian men in New York, as the dis- 
cussion by the Presbytery upon the Re- 
vision, the Lenten sermons in old Trinity 
by Phillips Brooks, the discourses several 
times a day by D. L. Moody, the Meth- 
odist Conference with its Bishops and able 
and eloquent preachers, discussing all sub- 
jects bearing on the church in its relations 
to the world. And yet (he adds) the re- 
frain we heard running through all this 
preaching and discussing, or suggested 
when not heard, by something that was 
said or left unsaid, was, unmistakably, that 
there was a lowering of the tone of spirit- 
uality in the church.’’ Sin does not seem 
to be looked upon as the awful thing it 
was seen to be on Sinai and Calvary. 
Christ’s sacrificial death is deemed by 
many a doubtful thing or little thing, and 
the punishment of unrepentant sin by eter- 
nal banishment from the presence of the 
Lord is freely questioned. 

Having in the editorial columns of the 
paper quoted, seen at sundry times ex- 
pressions upon the state of the church at 
large, which were very cheery and hopeful 
in tone, I feel that I cannot now look 
upon this survey of to-day as being simply 
‘* pessimistic,” but rather as the honest 
declaration of one who has observed care- 
fully, thought deeply, and testified what 
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the unflattering Witness has made manifest. 
He confesses to a prevailing great need, 
and a wide sense of it, and hopefully que- 
ries, whether in ‘‘ this widespread sense of 
need is there not evidence of coming 
blessing?’’ Will Friends promote this 
blessed consummation by drifting back to 
the ‘* beggarly elements,’’ and setting paid 
pastors and priestly directors ‘‘ above them 
and over them,”’ or by looking afresh and 
with renewal of faith and faithfulness to 
the pillar and the cloud, to the Rock 
whereon the church is builded, to the Eter- 
nal Spirit which leadeth into all truth, per- 
suaded that if as a people we havea dis- 
tinctive mission in the world, any im- 
portant revival of religion,’’ as C. E. 
Stephen expresses it, ‘‘ must be the result 
[it would seem] of a fresh recognition and 
acceptance of the very principles upon 
which the Society of Friends is built.’’ 
Josian W. LeEps. 





From Faith and Works, 
“DO YOU KNOW JESUS?” 





(A heathen woman, who had heard a little 
of the Gospel, came with this appeal to the 
Missionary.) 


“Do you know Jesus, lady ? 
And has your soul been stirred 

By soft and holy music, 
The whisper of His word ? 

The lovely wonder-story, 
We have only heard in part, 

But strange and wistful longings, 
It wakens in the heart : 

The story of a Saviour, 
Almighty, tender, true ; 

O, do you know Him? Teach us 
That we may know Him too, 


For bright reports have reached us, 
That those who come in prayer, 

For peace, and spirit-healing, 
Can find Him, anywhere ; 

That any burdened sinner, 
Yes, even such as we, 

May prove His saving mercy, 
And take His grace so free, 

Glad tidings for the weary, 
Like the refreshing dew! 

O, if you know Him, teach us, 
That we may know Him too, 


We've heard He has in trouble 
A more than magic way 

Of breaking through the darkness, 
With beams of Heavenly Day; 

And that He loves the children, 
And when their eyes grow dim, 

He folds his arms around them, 
And lifts them Home with Him. 

We are mothers—we have sorrows ; 
Is this sweet story true ? 

O, if you Anow Him, teach us, 
That we may know Him too,” 


Do we so know our Jesus? 
And has He been indeed 

To us, a perfect Saviour, 
Supplying every need ? 

Then, can we unmoved listen 
To such a plea as this? 

If others éaée the message, 
Shall we the blessing miss 
Of clasping hands in service ? 
Let’s see what we can do 

To help to send the Gospel, 
That they “ may know Him too.” 
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For Friends’ Review. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
Possibly no era in the history of man- 
kind, save the advent of our Saviour into 
the world, may be more momentous than 
the present. Whether we regard the con- 
dition of one nation exclusively or the re- 
lative status of the great civilised (?) pow- 
ers, there is subject for deep thought not 
unmingled perhaps with anxiety in regard 
to some of the great moveiients now 
transpiring. From one standpoint, the 
optimist rejoices in the rapid advancement 
of millions in morality, education and re- 
ligion. On the other, the pessimist de- 
plores the prevalence of the war spirit, the 
ravages of intemperance, the aggressions 
of the rich, the consequent oppression of 
the poor, and other evils patent to the in- 
telligent reader of the signs of the times. 
In this connection we must not forget 
that the knowledge of passing events 
through telegraphic and telephonic aid, 
with the wonderful extension of railways, 
enlarges the area of our knowledge in far 
more than tenfold proportion to what it 
was a decade ago. The semi-circumfer- 
ence of the earth makes but a slight dif- 
ference in the transmission of news. The 
conflagration of a suburb of Constantinople 
or a city in Japan, a revolution of yester- 
day in Buenos Ayres or the total destruc- 
tion of the most northern town in Nor- 
way, is the talk of the next day throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. 
Almost every daily journal teems with 
reports of casualties and crimes seemingly 
in increasing numbers, and often with 
offensive details. Defalcatiors, murders, 
robberies and suicides follow in such rapid 
succession, that even the moralist may ex- 
claim with the poet, 
“ My ear is pained— 
My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of a “<j outrage with which earth is 
ed, 


Turning from these, we witness with a 
deep sense, it may be, of gratitude to the 
omniscient Ruler of the universe, the in- 
creasing provision for the education of the 
masses, the growth of the cause of Peace 
and Arbitration, the continued efforts in 
behalf of Prohibition and Total Abstinence, 
the establishment of homes for the infirm, 
sick, the aged and the orphans, under the 
care of various denominations, irrespective 
of creed or color, and the far-reaching 
and self-sacrificing spirit of missionaries of 
the Gospel, to lands but a few years ago 
closed to every effort to evangelize the 
heathen. And it may be noticed, that in 
all cases wherever these soldiers of the 
Cross live aud act in the true spirit of the 
Founder of Christianity,there, after length- 
ened labor, the rulers of the benighted 
nations become more friendly to the in- 
troduction of the truth ‘* as itis in Jesus.’’ 
The outlook is most encouraging. The 
evangelization of the world, judging by 
the past, would seem to be yet in its in- 
fancy, but we have the gracious assurance 
that ‘a nation shall be born in a day,’’ 
a prophecy, lately fulfilled in the conver - 
sion of ten thousand pagans of southern 
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India, to be repeated ere long in many 
another land. 

On the other side, one cannot regard 
with indifference, the corrupt influence of 
the two great political parties of our coun- 
try in close union with the moneyed 
power of the makers and venders of al- 
coholic stimulants. 

This dangerous alliance hangs like a 
dark cloud over our horizon, threatening 
poverty, crime and ruin, even in those 
States that, for years past, have been free 
from its withering influence. Yet even im 
this dark picture there is a ray of light, a 
‘* silver-lining to the dark cloud,”’ as the 
very means to enforce the sale of the 
deadly poison may prove a power to 
eradicate it from our whole country. 

While in Continental Europe, rival na- 
tions, ‘‘ armed to the teeth,’’ disclaim of- 
fensive war, we see the persistent effort by 
unwise, unscrupulous, unchristian repre- 
sentatives in our own country, advocating 
the expenditure of millions of money for 
the so-called protection of our seaboard 
cities and harbors—a most worthless ex- 
pense that may defer for years the settle- 
ment of national disputes by arbitration. 

Could a stranger from some distant 
shore hear of these evils for the first time 
and be asked what were the greatest pow- 
ers in our Union, would he not answer 
with reason, ‘* Aicohol and War?”’ 

Add to the foregoing, the strife be- 
tween capital and labor, the strikes of al- 
most daily occurrence, the desecration of 
the Lord’s day, the wholesale bribery and 
corruption at the polls and other flagrant 
infractions of honesty and Christianity, 
and the view is sad indeed. Nor is this 
all. Beneath the surface lie dangers un- 
noticed and unappreciated. The crafty 
and insidous attempts of the Jesuitical 
priests to thrust out the time-honored 
Sacred Scriptures from the public schools— 
their persistent efforts to gain and hold 
control of public moneys—the impious . 
and soul destroying system of the Masonic. 
fraternity—the gradual weakening of mo- 
rality through the wide circulation of 
fictitious and pernicious reading, the 
glaring attempts to revive lottery gambling 
by legislative acts, and the continued op- 
pression of the colored population in some 
sections of the Sou h’'and—all these may 
well make us tremble for the results which 
it may be the lot of the next generation 
to witness. 

But through all these varying lights and 
shadows, we shall not fail to recognize the 
rulings of a kind Providence. He ‘‘ leads 
the blind by a way they know not,” and 
in His own time His will shall be mani. 
fested in the establishment of the king- 
dom of His own dear Son, so that ‘‘ the 
wrath of man shall praise Him,’’ while 
‘‘the remainder of wrath He will re- 
strain.’’ Joun CoLLIns. 
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Sucu is the transcendent quality of 
true love, that, whilst it embraces new 
objects, it does not lessen for those on 
whom it has long and deservedly been 
fixed. —Daniel Wheeler. 





PIRST PRUITS OF THE HARVEST. 


A small denomination of Christians, 
commonly known as “the Sandemanni- 
ans,” has among its members the title of 
** The Catholic Apostolic Church.’ It is 
said to have begun “‘ in the revival of the 
supernatural gifts of the Holy Ghost in 
Scotland in 1830.’’ It accepts the three 
great historical creeds (Apostles’, Nicene 
and Athanasian) and has a liturgical and 
ritual service much like that of the Angli- 
can church. One of their ministers, W. 
W. Andrews, writes thus of the societies 
in an article in the /nudependent : 


‘* Nor are these churches ‘holding a 
dying existence’ in America or Europe. 
They were never so numerous as to-day. 
The movement has extended into most of 
the Protestant, and some of the Roman 
Catholic countries of Europe and into 
Russia, besides the congregations among 
the English-speaking ‘people of America, 
and in Australia. But their increase has 
certainly been slow; and they form at 
this day one of the smallest bodies of the 
Christian Church. Their relation to the 
whole company of Christ’s flock is ex- 
pressed (as we believe) by the symbol of 
the sheaf of first-/ruits, which was nu- 
merically small as compared with the har- 
vest, but in which the first full ripening of 
the grain took place. The work of prepa- 
ration for the coming of Christ begins in 
a small company, where it can most easily 
and effectually be carried on; and after- 
ward he delivers the innumerable multi- 
tude of the faithful who stand in white 
robes, and with palms in their hands 
(Rev. vii), singing the song of victory be- 
fore the throne of God. 

It is this plainly Scriptural distinction 
between first-fruits and harvest, which 
shows how this movement can be at once 
circumscribed in its activities, and Catho- 
lic in its spirit and aims. We look upon 
ourselves not as ¢4e Church, but as a small 
part of the one flock of Christ to a// of 
whom the name ‘ Catholic Apostolic’ be- 
longs equally with ourselves.”’ 


Many and great differences obviously 
exist between this body and the religious 
Society of Friends. In the above para- 
graph, howaver, there are suggestions ap- 
plicable to the latter. A movement may 
be ‘ at once circumscribed in its activities 
and Catholic in its spirit and aims.’’ A 
religious body may be numerically small 
and yet relatively important in its place 
and service. Humiliating as have been its 
many sliort-comings, the ideal of the So- 
ciety of Friends has been, from the begin- 
ning, that of ‘‘ the first-fruits of the har- 
vest,”’ 


A single case of hydrophobia will stir up 
the authorities to kill every unmuzzled 
dog in the streets. But delirium tremens 
may kill scores of men in brown-stone 
fronts and in huts of poverty, and the 
same authorities will hold inquests and 
sigh over ‘‘ the mysterious ways of Provi- 
dence.’’—Jnter- Ocean. 
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SOME SIGHTS IN JAPAN. 


It may interest some of the readers of 
the Frienps’ REviEw to see more of Ja- 
pan through the eyes of the little party of 
Friends from Philadelphia who have so 
recently visited that land. Oar last letter 
to the REVIEW was written from Miyano- 
shita, a beautiful and popular Japanese 
‘¢ summer resort’ among the mountains, 
a few hours journey from Yokohama. 
The hotel is finely situated on a spur of 
the mountains and commands a_ beautiful 
view down the Miagino river, a clear 
stream which rushes along over its rocky 
bed while the mountains on either side 
overlap one another as far as the eye can 
reach, and the roadway by which we had 
come from the village, several miles down 
the valley, winds its zigzag way up’the 
mountain side crossing many pretty little 
streams and waterfalls in its course. The 
natural springs of hot water form one of 
the attractions of this place, and the 
water is conducted in pipes of bamboo 
stems to bath-rooms connected with the 
hotel. The foliage on all sides is very 
luxuriant and we recognized a few familiar 
plants among a host of strange varieties. 
We made anexcursion one day over the 
mountains to Lake Hakone, about six and 
a half miles distant, carried in chairs, 
each borne on the shoulders of four men. 
The path was a narrow trail and led us 
sometimes through a wood, now over a 
dry mountain side strewn with boulders 
of black volcanic rock lying where they 
had probably been thrown by some vol- 
canic eruption of these mountains ages 
ago; anon we passed through a thicket of 
low bamboos, higher than our heads how- 
ever, which are used in weaving into 
‘* brush fences ’’ or in thatching some of 
the village houses. In a quiet nook 
against the side of a hilland a little back 
from the path was a stone image of 
Buddha, about ten or twelve feet high and 
a number of *‘ ground gods ”’ as our guide 
called some stones which resembled grave 
stones with small pictures of Buddha 
carved on them. There are certain days 
in the year when villagers from the sur- 
rounding country come here to worship. 
Just before reaching the lake we came to 
the Tokaido; or old road from Tokio to 
Kioto, which is here paved with stones 
and lined for some distance on either side 
with a row of fine old cryptomeria trees. 
There is an island in the lake which the 
Emperor has chosen as the site fora sum- 
mer palace ; he has never visited it though 
the prince was here last year. 

While resting amid these interesting 
surroundings fora few days we tried to 
sow a little seed by distributing Scripture 
Union Leaflets, etc., among the people 
of the village near the hotel. They re- 
ceived them eagerly and one of the women 
gathered some of her neighbors into her 
house to hear the story in her paper and 
promised she would continue to do so if a 
Bible was sent her. The villagers makea 
great variety of wooden ware, cabinets, 
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boxes, etc., of very neat workmanship 
which the women bring to sell at the hotel 
tied in great squares of cloth and slung 
over their backs. 

Turning our faces southward we jour- 
neyed by rail toward Kobe, stopping a 
day on the way at Nagoya, where we 
were kindly entertained at the homes 
of some of the missionaries, and where 
Jos. Cosand met us to accompany us on 
our travels for a few days. There are said 
to be three large plains in Japan; one is 
on the west coast, Tokio is built on 
another and Nagoya is in the largest, 
which is about thirty miles wide. The city 
was formerly situated a little south-west of 
its present site, but the daimio who ruled 
over this region in the early part of the 
Seventeenth century observing that the 
ground occupied by the city was fertile 
and valuable for farming purposes while 
near by was a comparatively unproductive 
tract of land, removed the city bodily to 
the latter place where he set it down street 
for street and even house for house, and 
now the farmers who own the fine fields of 
barley and other crops still name their 
fields after the old streets and city dis- 
tricts. 

The chief point of interest here is the 
old castle builtin 1610. Its tower is 
about one hundred feet high and from 
the upper windows there was a beautiful 
view of the town below, and we noted the 
post office built of brick, and several 
temples—the broad plain stretched away 
to the mountains on one side and to the 
sea about two miles distant on the other. 
On the peak of the tower roof are two 
dolphins: eight and one-half feet high 
made of bronze overlaid with gold coins 
overlapping each other like shingles on a 
roof; the pair are valued at 180,000 yen 
or Japanese dollars, and one of them has 
quite a history, having been sent to the 
Vienna Exposition in 1873, and was 
shipwrecked in the Bay of Biscay to be 
restored only after much difficulty but to 
the great joy of the people. 

The mission work in Nagoya seems to 
be prospering at present though the mis- 
sionaries have had rather trying experien- 
ces during the past year and feel that it is 
necessary to move with prudence and 
care. 

Kobe is an important port on the Inland 
Sea and vessels from many parts of the 
world may be seen at anchor in the har- 
bor. The U. S. war-ship ‘‘Omaha’”’ 
with Admiral B:lknapin command was 
among the number at the time of our visit 
on her way to a port on the west coast. 
We visited a flourishing mission school 
for girls here under the care of two ladies 
of the American Board; they have one 
hundred and twenty-seven pupils and are 
assisted in their work by five native 
teachers; the school which has been es- 
tablished fifteen years is of a high grade 
and seems to have a very good reputation. 
We were also much interested in a visit to 
a ‘*ragged school ’’ under the care of the 
native Christian young men, several of 
whom come for two hours or moze to 
teach the children, about eighty in num- 
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ber, who gather in the evening after their 
Cay’s work is over. 

From Kobe we travelled northward re- 
tracing our steps to Osaka. This is the 
second city in size in Japan, the largest 
four being in order as follows: Tokio, 
Osaka, Kioto and Nagoya. The mint of 
Japan is in Osaka and is a_ substantial 
looking building of grey stone; the ma- 
chinery is mostly of French make and 
the values of the coins now made run 
from five sen nickel pieces, which are 
about the size and appearance of our five 
cent nickels, to gold coins valued at one 
hundred yen each. 

Odr next stopping place was Kioto, where 
we spent a week. Here Jos. Cosand was 
obliged to leave us, being recalled to 
Tokio by atelegram informing him that 
“ La grippe’’ had made its appearance in 
the school and many of the pupils were 
ill. We were glad to learn in a few days, 
however, that the worst was over and that 
the patients were convalescing. Many of 
the schools have been obliged to suspend 
work for a time owing to the prevalence 
of this disease. The Doshisha College, 
of which we had heard so often is at 
Kioto and it was one of the most interest- 
ing places we visited. In addition to the 
college with its several buildings, recita- 
tion hall, science hall, chapel and dormi- 
tories, there is a girls’ school of over o'e 
hundred pupils besides a hospital with 
training school and home for nurses all 
under the same management. Besides 
the foreign professors at the college there 
is a large staff of native teachers, some of 
whom were educated in America and 
Europe; the Japanese gentleman who 
succeeds Mr. Neeshima as president is an 
earnest Christian. ‘The hospital is under 
the care of an American physician who 
has several native assistants and pupils, 
and a lady physician has the oversight of 
the nurse’s department ; the girls’ school 
is in charge of foreign lady teachers. On 
First-day it was an interesting sight to see 
the seven hundred young men from the 
college and the pupils from the other 
schools assembled to take part in a Christ- 
jan service. After a sermon in Japanese 
by one of the foreign professors Wistar 
and Mary Morris each addressed the as- 
sembly and the latter endeavored to im- 
press on the young men the responsibility 
resting upon them because of the educa- 
tion they were receiving, and their duty 
to help their sisters forward in the same 
direction. These remarks seemed accep- 
table and one of the girls said afterwards 
that she and her comrades could hardly 
keep still, they wanted to jump up and 
down for joy to hear this message to the 
young men. In the afternoon the pupils 
of the girls’ school and the nurses assem- 
bled at the hospital to meet M. M. who 
spoke to them through an interpreter. The 
nurses who are natives are all Christians 
and look very neat in their simply made 
foreign dresses of cotton goods with white 
caps and aprons. 

By special invitation from the ladies of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Kioto, M. M. met with about sixty-five 
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of the members and addressed them in en- 
couraging words. It was an interesting 
company of earnest women; nearly all 
were seated in Japanese fashicn on the 
floor and when their visitor rose from her 
chair to speak, the wife of one of the 
civil officers of Kioto showed her respect 
by also rising, and remained standing un- 
til she was politely requested to resume 
her seat. 

The W. C. T. U. ladies of Kobe, Osaka, 
and Tokio made similar requests as their 
sisters in Kioto and met with like response. 
The meeting in Osaka was held in the Y. 
M.C..A. hall and about three hundred 
men and women gathered. 

Several of the temples at Kioto claimed 
a share of our attention and on the porch 
of a new temple, not yet completed, there 
was a huge coil of rope made of hair 
which women had contributed as their of- 
fering to tt.e temple. The rope had been 
used in placing some of the heavy timb- 
ers and it was estimated that it must have 
weighed two tons. There isa school for 
Buddhist priests near one of the temples 
and we were told there were six hundred 
pupils in attendance. 

From Kioto we made a two days’ excur- 
sion to visit the town of Nara, near 
which are a great many temples and it is 
called the ‘‘ Rome of Japan.’? We had 
an interesting ride in jinrikshas across the 
country, passing rice fields as yet un- 
touched since last harvest; fields of 
beans, of which form one of the staple 
articles of food in this land; barley fields 
with the grain growing in straight even 
rows far enough apart to be carefully 
worked, and tea plantations with women 
and chi'dren gathering the leaves which 
they carried in large baskets to their vil- 
lages and spread out on mats inthe sun 
to partly dry them before sending them to 
a tea factory for final curing. The pick- 
ers often came running to the roadside as 
we passed to see the foreigners, and they 
eagerly received the Japanese leaflets we 
distributed among them. The villages 
are usually built along a main street and 
extend for some distance. In the houses, 
as we passed, we could sometimes see 
women and children busily engaged sort- 
‘ing the half dried tealeaves, others were 
occupied with household duties or were 
seated in their shops where various kinds 
of wares both useful and ornamental were 
offered for sale; the men were busy at 
carpentering, blacksmithing or attending 
to farm work, etc.; all seemed to be busy 
and even the little children took their 
share of the work, some acting as nurses 
to their younger,and,sometimes, not much 
smaller, brothers and sisters who were 
strapped on their backs and of whose ex- 
istence the elder child sometimes seemed 
scarcely aware as he went about his work 
or play apparently unconscious of his bur- 
den. 

Along the roadside we recognized 
among many strange plants, beautiful 
azaleas, dwarf pyrus japonica, wild roses 
with clusters of tiny white flowers, spirea 
and weigelia bushes and persimmon trees ; 
we also passed through a bamboo forest, 
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the tall straight stems towering fifty or 
more feet above our heads. It would be 
difficult to find any one thing to take the 
place of the bamboo in Japan as we were 
told it is used in three hundred different 
ways. 

The temples at Nara date back to the 
Eighth century ; one of them contains 
the largest “* Dai Butzu" in Japan; this 
is a bronze image of Buddha seated on a 
lotus flower and it is fifty-three feet high. 
The approach to one part of the temple 
grounds is along an avenue of fine old 
oaks, pines and cryptomerias. All about 
the temple grounds are numervus “‘ sacred 
deer ,’ which are not allowed to be mo- 
lested and are very tame; they are said 
to be the descendants of a white deer on 
which the god Dzuchi rode to Nara about 
one thousand one hundred years ago. 
These temples are visited by great numb- 
ers of pilgrims and we saw many of them 
on the road as well as some who were wor- 
shipping before the sacred shrines ; they 
could be distinguished from the other vil- 
lagers by their dress which was looped up 
to facilitate their walking and they usually 
carried a little bundle tied in a hand- 
kerchief and slung over their shoulder 
while an umbrella or staff was carried in 
the hand. 

Kioto was the capital of Japan for 
many years till the restoration to power 
of the present emperor in 1867, when it 
was changed to Tokio. His palace in 
Kioto is however kept in readiness for 
him to use on his occasional visits to the 
city and he occupied it during part of the 
time we were there. The city wasin a 
state of great excitement the day he left, 
the streets through which the royal party 
passed on their way to the station, being 
gaily decorated, while it was estimated fully 
200,000 people gathered along the line of 
march, but no one was allowed to stand on 
any eminence or even to sit in a jinriksha, 
and all heads were uncovered while the 
little procession of mounted soldiers and 
officers, carriages containing the emperor, 
empress and several of their friends or 
state officers was passing. 





To be concluded, 





IMMEDIATELY after His baptism, our 
Blessed Lord was led by the Spirit into 
the wilderness, to be tempted of the devil. 
This was the first event after his glorious 
‘¢sealing’’ by God the Father. After 
blessing came testing. But what followed ? 
Testimony for God in the power of the 
Spirit. ** Jesus returned in the power of 
the Spirit.” The testing-time is always 
meant to be a stepping-stone to higher 
blessing. It is not enough to have re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit; we must also 
know the fower of the Spirit. It is 
through the pathway of temptation we are 
led to the knowledge + {His mighty power. 
And so we are fitted for a life of service in 
fellowship with Christ. Christians! put 
that down as the Divine order for your 
growth in grace—Blessing, Testing, Pow- 
er, Service. —/j. I. Luce. 
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The Friends’ Review. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH Mo, 14, 1890. 


A CORRESPONDENT has favored us with 
notes on I Peter v. 1, 2, and Ephes. iv. 
12, in connection with some remarks made 
in these columns recently on two articles 
in another journal. 

So far from the Apostle Petsr instruct- 
a ‘* pastor” to “ take the oversight’’ of 
a congregation, he is, in the first place (I 
Peter v. 1) exhorting the edders (plura/). 
He bids them, as the Revised Version cor- 
rectly renders the passage, to ‘‘ tend the 
flock of God which is among you, exer- 
cising the oversight,’’ &c. They are not 
told to sake anything, but to use the gifts 
of God, not as lording it over the charge 
allotted to them, but as ensamples to the 
flock. 

Our correspondent refers also to p. 141 
of Thomas Kimber’s ‘‘ The Early Chris- 
tian Church,’’ &c., in regard to Ephe- 
sians iv. 12. There the odject of the ap 
pointment of apostles, prophets, evange- 
lists, pastors and teachers, is pointed out 
as not exactly what our translations are 
commonly understoood to mean, ‘‘ ger- 
Secting" the saints; but rather ferfectly 
equipping them ‘‘ unto the work of minis- 
tering, unto the building up of the body 
of Christ.’? The word in the original 
(Aatartismon) is derived from a root mean- 
ing ¢o fit ; and there is in II Timothy, iii. 
17, @ Corresponding expression, ‘‘ com- 
plete, furnished completely unto every 

good work” (R. V.) 

In a word, the whole trend of apostolic 
teaching is against the concentration of 

either authority or service in the hands of 
one man, or under the designation of any 
one office in the church. Such a con- 
centration came in with the declension of 
zeal on the part of many, and the natural 
disposition of some to become leaders, es- 
pecially when honor and emolument were 
attached to an office imitative of the priest- 
thood of the Old Dispensation. 





WEEK-DAY MEETINGS are the subject 
interrogatively spoken of by another cor- 
respondent. He asks for the reasors for 
such meetings in ‘‘ the Friends’ church,”’ 
questioning the ‘‘Scriptural warrant for 
calling our people away from their pressing 


and legitimate business ’’ in the middle of 


the week and assembling them in our 
meeting-houses. We are urged, in con- 
sidering this question, not to overlook the 
fact that ‘‘ faithful Christians worship the 
Lord in family worship every day.” 


matism, and without claiming to represent 
more than the present writer’s own reflec- 
tions. The * scriptural warrant ’’ for as- 
sembling even on the first day of the 
week, in order for worship, appears to be 
general, not particular. Precedents for 
frequent public religious services abound 
in the Old Testament. When prophecy 
was about to cease, and there was ‘‘ no 
more open vision,” Malachi wrote (Mal. 
iii. 19), ‘‘ Then they that feared the Lord 
spake often to one another ; and the Lord 
hearkened and heard it, and a book of re- 
membrance was written before him of 
them that feared the Lord and that thought 
upon his name.” In the New Testament, 
the most clear and positive injunction is 
that of Hebrews x. 25: ‘‘ Not forsaking 
the assembling of ourselves together, as 
the manner of some is.’’ The words 
‘* not forsaking ’’ indicate the practice of 
faithful Christians to have been already 
established, to assemble for worship and 
communion ; and this, we believe, must 
have been fud/ic, not merely family wor- 
ship. Yet it is not prescribed to be on the 
first day, or on any day or days of the 
week. It is to be gathered from the Acts 
and Epistles and from the Book of Reve- 
lation, confirmed by contemporary secular | 
history, that the early Christians did espe- 

cially assemble on the first day of the 
week ; Jewish Christians (including the 
Apostles) also commonly attending the 
synagogue services on the sabbath days. 
Gradually the first-day came, without any 
recorded decree or conclusion of the 
churches, but no doubt through Divine 
ordering, to take the place, with Chris-. 
tians, of the Seventh-day, as a time of rest 





Our answer must be given without dog- 


and special public worship. This practice 
of holding First-day meetings, then, evi- 
dently right as it is, cannot be said to rest 
on definite ‘‘ scriptural warrant,’’ if. by. 
that is meant texts which can be cited, 
giving book, chapter and verse. 


Early Friends, and those of later times, 
have not been alone in believing that the 
the principle of ‘‘not forsaking the as- 
sembling of ourselves together ” makes it 
a matter of Christian expediency to have 
congregational gatherings more often than 
once a week. Are there any churches 
which do not have their ‘‘ minister’s lec. 
tures,” ‘‘class meetings’ or ‘prayer 
meetings’? at least on one week-day, 
mostly in the evening? To claim for 
such a practice a more authoritative and 
imperative warrant than well proven Chris- 
tian expediency, might be going too far. 



























But shat warrant it certainly has, and 
much experience in the Society of Friends 
has shown that blessing attends it, and 
many have testified to their sense of spirit- 
ual loss from neglecting week-day meet- 
ings. To insist that no one can be saved 
without them, would be superstitious. To 
declare that no particular circumstances 
can absolve any one from attending them, 
would be unsafe. But to hold that they 
are of great value and importance, so much 
so as to make it a duty of Friends to main- 
tain them, is very safe. Those who are 
faithful in attendance upon publie worship 
are not less, but more, likely to be faithfub 
also in family devotion ; and those gain 
most by both who learn to feel it a privé 
lege to meet as often as practicable to enjoy 
and profit by ‘‘ the communion of saints ’’ 
(to borrow some words), belonging to 
membership in ‘‘ the holy catholic,” that 
is, universal, ‘‘ church.” 





JupiciaL Homicipe.—If anything were 


wanting to complete the argument against 
the death penalty in communities having 
the appliances of civilization, the defi- 
ciency has now been supplied by the re- 
cord of the execution by electricity of 
William Kemmler, at Auburn, New York. 


The idea of retribution, ‘‘a life for a 


life,” has been practically abandoned in 
modern jurisprudence under the influence 
of Christianity; imperfectly as that in- 
fluence has been accepted by legislators. 
The only excuses remaining for capital 
punishment are, protection of society 
from repetition of the crime by the per- 
son convicted of it, and the prospect of 
deterring others from it, through terror of 
the penalty. Where secure prisons exist, 
imprisonment for life will effect the first 
of these results. Hanging has been abun- 


dantly shown to fail signally in deterring 
wicked men from committing murder. 
Executions like that of Kemmler are like- 
ly to stimulate morbid minds toward its 
promotion. He became famous, and he 
knew it. Columns of most of the papers 
have been filled for some time with ac- 
counts of the preparation for his ‘‘ taking 
off.”’ In his last hours, he spoke and 
acted as one trained for a spectacular per- 
formance ; his part was, ‘‘to die game.” 
‘‘Tam going to a good place’’ was one 
of his last expressions. His death was 
probably so sudden as to be painless. How 
can the narrative of such an end, display- 
ed throughout the press of this and other 
countries, deter any one from committing 
homicide? An editor of a leading medi- 
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old dispensation, the reward ot fidelity to 
God 


27. The things which are impossible 
with men. This love of money, which 
may be just as strong in a case where there 
is very little money as where there is much, 
is beyond the power of man to root out. 
Are possible with God. Read Jer. xxxii. 
17; Zech. viii. 6 ; Matt. xix. 26; Luke i. 
37. God, and He alone, can do it. Read 
also Mark ix. 23, and if thou art ham- 
pered by a love of the world, trust God to 
‘take it away. 

28. Lo, we have left all and followed 
thee. He would ask, ‘‘ Are we then heirs 
of the kingdom ?”’ 

29. There is no man that hath left house, 
‘&c., . . . for the kingdom of God's sake. 
Mark puts it, ‘‘for my sake and the gos- 
pel’s.”” It is not the mere leaving, but 
the motive which induces the act that 
brings the reward. In Matthew, Christ 
goes on to promise those who had thus 
left all an absolute share in the heavenly 
kingdom; they were to sit on twelve 
thrones with Him in the regeneration. 
Matt. xx. 28. 

30. Who shall not receive manifold 
more. Mark says, ‘an hundred fold ”— 
not in quantity, but in quality,in the enjoy- 
ment of these blessings. Andin the world 
to come life everlasting. The young ruler 
came seeking eternal life. Had he given 
up his earthly wealth even he would have 
received it back a hundred fold, and 
would have received the object of his 
search as well. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. ‘* We should lead our children very 
early to Jesus. Let every Christian father 
and mother understand that when their 
child is three years old they have done 
more than half they will ever do for his 
character.’’—Dr. Bushnei. 

2. Jesus Christ attracted the young and 
enthusiastic when He was on earth, and 
rightly presented He will still attract them. 
We must seek for grace so to present Him 
as to bring the little ones to Him and not 
repel them. 

3- There is ample scope for the em- 
ployment of all the ardor of youth. Christ 
calls for all which the young have to give. 
He longs to welcome them and to give 
Himself to them in return. 

4. Keeping the second table of the law 
can never save us. We must love God 
supremely also, and this is impossible ex- 


cept through a divine work of grace in our 
hearts. 


Our graces are like plants that need 
daily watering ; watches that need daily 
winding ; lamps that need daily filling ; 
bodies that need daily feeding. 


In the Gospel, which is the power of 
God unto salvation, is the soul’s rest, and 
in the Gospel there can be no rest but 
under the yoke of Christ. 


—Isaac Penington. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE New Rome.—Rome is, in effect, a 
new city. The great ruins of the past re- 
main, but they no longer dominate the 
place. It is no longer a sacred city. 
Notwithstanding the multitude of its 
churches and shrines, and the many priests 
who appear in their distinctive garments 
upon the streets, the whole tone and ap- 
pearance of the life 1s secular. 

The pope no longer drives through the 
streets with gotgeous robes and attendants 
in flaunting liveries, while the people drop 
upon their knees as he approaches. If he 
goes out at all, which some deny, it is in 
cognito, and, like the cardinals, with his 
glory veiled, and with black cloaks over 
his gay apparel. The solemn processions, 
with lighted candles and incense, and the 
show and tinsel of ecclesiastical exhibi- 
tions, have given place to long lines of 
carts carrying stone for new buildings, 
and boxes of merchandize. Hundreds of 
light vehicles flit through the streets filled 
with gay parties of travellers and sight- 
seers. 

Except on high festivais there are more 
visitors with red books in the churches 
than there are worshipers, and the coach- 
men no longer take off their hats to every 
Madonna’s shrine as they drive about 
town. 

Religion is free now. There is a beau- 
tiful Waldensian church in the Via Na- 
tionale, where our dear and well-known 
friend, Rev. Dr. Matteo Prochet, has a 
Waldensian congregation and superin- 
tends the work of evangelization through- 
out Italy. He is in high honor with the 
Government, and the priests are obliged 
to acknowledge now the power of these 
devoted patriots and pious Christians. 
Thus do the years of God bring around 
the triumph of right and holiness. One 
Romish priest even addresses a letter to 
Dr. Prochet as the ‘‘ head of the Protest- 
ant Church,’’ and another writes of his 
visit to the United States as ‘‘ the tour of 
the Protestant President to the Walcen- 
sian Churches of America !’’ 

There are churches of America and 
England and Scotland, and free schools 
for the training of girls and boys in the 
doctrines of the Retormed Churches ; and 
in my hotel, whch is the best that I have 
ever been in, whether in Europe or Amer- 
ica, there is an English Bible in every 
room. These things are new features in 
a city where thirty years ago it was not 
safe to hold a Protestant prayer-meeting, 
where a Jewish child could be spirited 
away from its parents and never returned, 
where the Bible of a foreign traveller’ was 
forcibly taken from him at the custom- 
house, and where, if he stood while a pro- 
cession was passing in the street, papal 
gendarmes forced him upon his knees, or 
knocked off his hat if he had been heed- 
less enough to remain covered in the 
presence of the pope or of the ** host.”’ 

I do not weep for the changes in Rome, 
even though some part of the romantic 
flavor of the city has evaporated along 
with its noisome smells. It is trying to 
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miss some relics which are associated with 
youthful enthusiasm and early friendships 
here, but there are compensations. 

Such was a gathering of Christian peo- 
ple for the study of Scripture and religious 
conference with Dr. Gray, the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church ; and a delightful 
reunion at the house of Madame Bompi- 
ani, for many years the valued correspon- 
dent of the Wew York Observer and of 
other important periodicals, and a charm- 
ing visit with Dr. Prochet. At such as- 
semblies cne could rejoice in a new Rome, 
which while having due regard to all that 
is valuable in the past, a sincere interest 
in art and history and scientific discovery, 
has yeta higher aim than either art or 
historical research can offer—the inten- 
tion and endeavor to create anew in the 
image of God all the citizens of this noble 
nationality, which has been so powerful a 
factor in the life of this world. When 
this aim shall be realized, and again the 
Roman people shall have a pure religion 
throughout the peninsula, Rome will be 
not only a royal capital and grand metro- 
polis, but a centre from which light shall 
go forth to all the earth—_ ew York Ob- 
server. 


HIGH LICENSE IN MASSACHUS- 
ETTS. 


Massachusetts has now tried its High- 
License Law for a year, and instead of 
finding in it a solution of the ‘‘temper- 
ance question,’’ is even deeper in the mire 
of intemperance. The operation of the 
new law has been attended by such an in- 
crease in the arrests for drunkenness that 
the party of moral ideas which was re- 
sponsible for its enactment has been at its 
wits’ end to know how to appease the in- 
creasing clamor of its temperance mefn- 
bers, and at the same time retain the 
allegiance of its new allies, the liquor- 
dealers. A year ago the Republican 
managers were rubbing their hands at 
their successful management. Their repu- 
tation for favoring morality was to be 
maintained by an increase of the minimum 
of the license fee to $1,000, the small 
liquor-dealers and their political ‘* influ- 
ence ’’ (generally Democratic) were to be 
cut off by the law limiting the number of 
licensed places to one tor each thousand 
of the population, and the more influential 
men were to be managed for the good of 
the party. The Prohibitionists were sup- 
posed to be silenced by the vote on the 
Constitutional Amendment. The people 
were duly impressed with the efforts of 
their legislators, and, at the annual elec- 
tions under the Local-Option Law, eigh- 
teen of the twenty-five cities voted in 
favor of license by large majorities. 

The licensing boards fixed the fee in 
many cases far above the statutory mini- 
mum. In Boston the law allowed one 
licensed place to each 500 people, but, 
even so, the number of places was re- 
duced from 1,588 to 780, paying fees 
ranging from $1,000 to $1,500. In Lo- 
well, where the large population of for- 
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eign born mill-operatives makes the liquor 
“LORD, SAVE DAN'L.'“ 


ques ion une of peculiar d.fficulty,the num- 
ber was reduced trom 198 to 64, while 
the fee was incieased from $500 to $1,300. 
In Fall River, the rival of Lowell as a 
mill city, 260 licensed places gave way to 
56, and the license fee, formerly $400, 
ranged from $1,300 to $1,800, nearly 
one-third of the saloons paying the latter 
fee. In general, throughout the State, 
the license fees were increased from two 
to four times their former amount, while 
the number of saloons was about one- 
third of the number licensed the previous 
ear. 

With this great blow at the liquor traffic, 
the people of the Commonwealth settled 
themselves for an era of quiet and so- 
briety. As soon, however, as the new 
system was fairly inaugurated, the arrests 
for drunkenness and disturbance began to 
increase. In Boston the month of June 
showed 2,239 arrests for drunkenness, as 
against 1,680 in the same month the pre- 
vious year, and the whole summer showed 
an increase of nearly a thousand arrests 
over the previous year, with a marked in- 
crease alsoin disturbance. In Fall River, 
June showed a jump from go to 125 in the 
arrests for drunkenness over 1888. In 
Lowell the effect was more immediate, 
and in May the arrests for this cause were 
315, as against 246 in the year before. 
This carnival of drunkenness went on in 
other cities also, and the report of the 
Prison Commission for the year, five 
months of which had been under high 
license, showed an increase of arrests for 
drunkenness throughout the State of s,- 
005, 90 per cent. of which was in the 
cities. No statistics, however, were 
needed to bring this state of things to the 
attention of order-loving citizens; it was 
too apparent, and the voters expressed 
their views at the next annual vote on the 
license question. Lowell, which the year 
before had given a majority of 2,600 in 
favor of license, voted against license for 
the first time in its history by the decisive 
majority of 7oo; and finds in May of 
this year 172 arrests for drunkenness, as 
against 315 under high license. Fall 
River changed its majority of 1,800 for 
license in 1888 into a majority of 1,400 
for prohibition in 1889. Worcester also 
added itself to the list of cities declaring 
in favor of prohibition, so that this year 
twelve cities have declared in favor of it, 
and the remaining thirteen have retained 
the license system by largely reduced ma- 
jorities. The cities thus newly converted 
to prohibition gave heavy majorities 
against the prohibitory amendment to the 
Constitution some six months previously, 
and are generally so removed from any 
neighboring basis of supply as virtually to 
declare for prohibition in preference to 
the kind of high license provided by the 
Republican Legislature. — Nation. 













There had been revival services in the 
neighborhood of a certain colliery. Sev- 
eral of the miners were converted and 
George was one of them, though Daniel, 
his ‘* butty,’’ who worked alongside of 
him, remained apparently unmoved by all 
that had been going forward. During the 
dinner hour a number of the converts gath- 
ered together for a short prayer meeting, 
which George attended, his petitions al- 
ways ending with ‘* Lord, save Dan’l.”’ 

Now, strange to say, Daniel also at- 
tended these prayer meetings with regu- 
larity. Why he did so no one quite un- 
derstood, for in conversation he was ex- 
ceedingly bitter against the ‘‘Methodistical 
hypocrites,” and lost few opportunities of 
sneering at, and even cursing the praying 
band. Probably he was compelled against 
his will to recognize the reality of the 
change in his work-mates’ lives and homes, 
and though he did his best to stifle the 
convictions of the Holy Spirit, there was 
a secret longing in his heart that he might 
become a better man himself. At all 
events there he was, day after day, sitting 
on a lump of coal,in that dark corner of the 
mine watching the other colliers on their 
knees, and listening to their prayers and 
hymns. 

A strange sight it must have been. The 
Davy lamps but dimly lighted the rocky 
chamber and grimy uplifted faces of the 
Christian underground toilers, Yet one 
feels that no gorgeous cathedral service 
with organ and full-voiced choir sounding 
God’s praises among the Norman pillars 
and long-drawn aisles, could have really 
been more impressive than this simple ser- 
vice, or more acceptable to our heavenly 
Father. 

Week after week singing and praying 
went on. Day after day Daniel was found 
on his usual seat; day after day George 
was engaged in pleading for the increase 
of the Lord’s power, and for the spread 
of His kingdom, and he never once omitted 
the same concluding words, ‘‘ Lord, save 
Dan’|.”’ 

These words sorely annoyed the subject 
of them and made him fidget on his block 
of coal, till he grew each time more angry, 
and at last threatened to chastise George 
if he uttered them again. Nothing daunted 
by the threat, however, George uttered 
them as usual the very next day, and 
Daniel, dreadfully exasperated, struck him 
a savage blow on the mouth. 

A short while ago and the blow would 
have been returned with interest, but now 
the lion was turned into the lamb, and so 
quietly wiping the blood from his lips, the 
victim of the outrage said, ‘‘ Praise the 
Lord! that’s just how they served my 
Master! I’ll love thee and pray for thee 
all the more for that, Dan’l.’’ 

But Daniel nursed his anger all the rest 
of the day, both underground and above, 
and went to bed resolved to repeat his 
chastisement at the very next prayer meet- 
ing if the offending words were not dis- 
continued.. During the night, however, 








































































THOSE that really live in the Strength 
and Power, they can even bear burdens 
for those who cannot bear their own. 

— Stephen Crisp. 
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and throughout the following hours of 
labor, the feeling that he had done a gross 
injustice to George, steadily increased. 
He knew that it was love to his soul that 
prompted the utterance of the offensive 
words, and to strike a man who would 
not retaliate, or even defend himself, he 
reflected, was both cruel and mean. 

He absented himself from the next 
prayer-meeting, but the next after that 
he was there again as usual, and when 
‘* Lord, save Dan’l’’ was heard, instead 
of lifting his fist once more as he had 
meditated doing, he fell on his knees 
among the rest, and cried, ‘‘ Lord, have 
mercy on me! Iam a miserable sinner! 
Oh, Lord, forgive me for striking George!” 

There is no need to make a long story 
of what remains to be told. When did 
God ever turn away any poor sinner hike 
Daniel, who truly repented of his sins and 
pleaded for the forgiveness of them for the 
sake of Him ‘‘ who bore our sins in His 
own body on the tree?”’ From that hour 
Daniel began to live a new life, and the 
very determination of character which held 
him back from Christianity so long, now 
stood him in good stead when he, in his 
turn, had to stand persecution and scof- 
fing from the ungodly portion of the col- 
liers. 

Month after month, and year after year, 
he held on his way steadfast and rejoi- 
cing, soon surpassing his friend George in 
his earnestness, and especially in his ability 
in presenting God's way of saving sinners 
to those who were without the knowledge 
of Christ. 

By and by the Christian Church of 
which he was a member officially recog- 
nized his gift in preaching the Gospel, and 
he began to travel during his hours of leisure 
from work, and wherever he went he drew 
large congregations of townsmen and vil- 
lagers to hear ‘‘ the converted collier ;’’ 
and Daniel, if he is still living, will now 
have been some twelve or fifteen years pro- 
claiming the love of the Lord Jesus for 
sinners, and winning souls for Him. 

F. SESSIONS. 





APTERWARD. 





BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 





I heedlessly opened the cage 

And suffered my bird to go free; 

And, though I besought it with tears to re- 
turn, 

It nevermore came back to me. 

It nests in the wildwood, and heeds not my 
call— 

O, the bird once at liberty, who can en- 
thrall ? 


I hastily opened my lips, 
And uttered a word of disdain 
That wounded a friend, and forever es- 
tranged 
A heart I would die to regain. 
But the bird once at liberty, who can en- 


thrall ? 
And the word that’s once spoken, O, who can 
recall? —Ilndependent. 
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THE GLORY OF THE TRANSIENT’ 


The glory of the transient is to image 
the enduring. The mission of the fleeting 
is to give dissolving views of the perma- 
nent, and the highest exaltation of the 
passing is to recognize it as the pledge of 
the everlasting. The vanishing is an ob- 
ject-lesson concerning the eternal. 

*« For what is your life? It is even a 
vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away.’’ But when the level 
beams of the morning sun strike on the 
wreathing clouds of vapor, then we see 
how the light and glory, the illuminate 
splendor of the sun, transforms grey mist 
into the rainbow-hued reflection of the 
throne of God. So may a transient, dis- 
solving human life, when smitten by the 
beams of the Divine glory, be changed 
into a roseate fragment which shall be like 
a vision of God to man. 

Life is valuable chiefly as a means of 
expression. ‘It is the corruption of our 
generation,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘ that men 
value a long life, and do not esteem life 
simply as a means of expressing a senti- 
ment.’’ Life will always express its strong- 
est sentiment most strongly. That is the 
strongest Christian life which -has the most 
to express, out of a strong sentiment in re- 
gard to Christ. ‘Christ has lived, has 
died, has risen. Every man can be saved. 
I am saved !’’ A life which has once said 
this with its full energy might be content 
to expire. If it were the utterance of the 
life, and even its sole utterance, what 
nobler value could a life attain than to be 
itself the expression of this greatest truth ? 
To speak once, to speak the highest truth 
we know, and, if needs be, to let the life 
go out with the utterance,—what could be 
a nobler destiny ? To testify the truth, is 
the highest use a man can be put to. The 
acme of Christian experience is to be able 
to say, ‘*‘ We have seen the Lord ;” and 
when the life becomes the expression of 
that experience, a Christian is doing his 
real work in the world. A Christian may 
say, ‘‘If I have body enough to hold my 
soul, and soul enough to receive the 
knowledge of life through Christ, and 
power enough to confess it among men, I 
may account myself happy as an arch- 
angel, I have the beginning of the un- 
folding of the sinless, endiess life, and all 
which that implies."—Mrs. Merrill E. 
Gates, in S.S. Times. 
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THE man who obeys the laws for con- 
science sake will obey always, alike when 
disobedience would be unpunished and 
unknown, as when it would be detected 
the next hour. —jJames Backhouse. 


In the prison-house I sang praises to my 
God, and esteemed the locks and bolts 
put upon me as jewels; and in the name 
of the Eternal God I always got the vic- 


tory. — Wm. Dewsbury. 


. THE way to mend the bad world is to 
create the right world. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


RURAL. 


STARTING AN ApiaRy.—In the midst of 
the general depression of business, and 
the sharp competition which is making all 
profits small, there are many dwellers on 
farms and in small towns and villages 
who are looking about for some means by 
which they may increase their incomes, 
Besides a man’s regular business he may 
often attend to other matters at odd mo- 
ments which will prove both a source of 
pleasure and of profit. Attending a 
garden or an orchard of small fruits is 
occupation of this kind, which brings 
pleasure, recreation and profit. Here, 
also, may be classed bee-keeping, an oc- 
cupation which to many has given great 
pleasure, to some considerable profit, and 
to all who have entered into it in an earn- 
est spirit, relief from the dull and op 
pressive cares of daily duties, and such 
insight into the mysteries of insect life as 
they never before possessed. 

The spring is the proper time to begin 
bee-keeping, as it is also the proper time 
to begin gardening ; for after the con- 
finement of winter the mind natarally 
turns to out-of-door occupations, and an 
interest can now be aroused which may 
be unattainable later in the season. The 
issuing of new swarms and their capture 
interests us, as the appearance of new 
plants, their blossoms and fruits. 


WHO MAY KEEP BEES. 


Any one who is prompt, careful, pati- 
ent and apt may keep bees with some 
hope of profit. If he is a lover of Na- 
ture, so much the better; yet he can 
hardly long properly care for bees but 
that love of Nature will be developed. 
Bee-keeping is especially adapted to teach- 
ers, ministers, physicians, to all who have 
some leisure in the mornings and even- 
ings, and who es»ecially need some en- 
tertaining open-air occupation. It is only 
a few weeks in the spring and summer 
that bees need much attention, and a few 
minutes each day will suffice for a num- 
ber of colonies. 


WHERE BEES MAY BE KEPT. 


Bees may be kept anywhere. On any 
farm, in any town or village, and even in 
large cities. In the last place named, 
the writer knows several successful bee- 
keepers. But bees will do much better 
in some places than in others. Asa rule,the 
best farming districts will be the poorest 
for bee-keeping. Regions which are 
largely uncultivated, in which there are 
hills and mountains in a state of Nature, 
will generally be the best regions. The 
reason for this is, that in good farming 
districts all the wild plants which produce 
honey have been destroyed, while 1n hilly 
and mountainous districts these remain. 
To illustrate: Where the writer lives, 
the only honey plant which can be de- 
pended upon to produce a surplus is the 
white clover, while in the mountains a 
few miles distant the bee-keepers have 
clover and in addition, the raspberry, the 
bass-wood, and the buckwheat, so that if 
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one plant fails, they have all the others, 
and in good seasons their bees may be 
storing honey the whole summer. 

The side of a hill or mountain is a bet- 
ter location than either the foot or top of 
the same, for the bees will have a greater 
range of season. A wide river or lake is 
a disadvantage, for many bees will fall 
into the water while crossing with heavy 
loads. California is at present the banner 
State in the Union for honey; but the 
mountains of Virginia and South Caro- 
lina ought to be nearly as good. 

Those who make a specialty of bee- 
keeping claim that they may be made 
profitable almost everywhere. The writer 
has had some experience which leads him 
to believe that there is truth in the asser- 
tion. During two summers he was un- 
able to pay much attention to his bees 
through stress of other duties; and yet 
each ot these seasons, called ‘‘ poor honey 
years’’ by the neighboring bee-keepers,. 
he had colonies which stored large 
amounts of honey. These colonies were 
ali right ; there was something lacking in 
all the other colonies. The keepirg the 
colonies just right is what constitutes 
the successful bee-keeper. The past sea- 
son the writer saw a colony store sixty- 
seven pounds of honey while no other 
colony in the yard gathered a single 
pound of surplus. 


THE PREPARATION TO MAKE, 


The beginner should first visit an 
apiary and talk with an experienced bee- 
keeper. If possible see him work a day 
or more with his bees, when more will be 
learned than by reading twenty volumes, 
while yet without any practical knowl- 
edge of the subject. If it is proposed to 
enter the business for a livelihood, then 
the whole summer should be spent in the 
employ of a skilled bee-keeper. 

The beginner will not need more than 
one or two colonies to start with. These 
will increase as fast as he can learn how 
to manage and carefor them. ‘There are 
several races or varieties of the honey-bee 
now Cultivated, and though there is not 
much difference in their value to the ex- 
perienced keeper, the Italian bees are best 
for the beginner, because they are of a 
milder dispositioa than the common black 
or German bee. Eight dollars for Italian 
and seven dollars for German _ bees is the 
price which dealers generally charge at 
present ; but they are being offered as low 
as five dollars per colony by farmers this 
spring. At the price named, the bees 
will be in a modern hive with movable 
frames The beginner does not want to 
have anything to do with any other hive. 
In the autumn bees should be secured for 
at least one third less than in the spring. 


(To be concluded.) 


e+ —______ 


THOUGH the waves and billows may at 
times pass over my head, they are Thy 
waves, oh Father, and I will humbly look 
through them all towards Thy holy tem- 
ple. —Samuel Fothergill. 
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RUMORS OF DISARMAMENT. 





Rumors of disarmament are still current 
in Europe, even among well-informed cir- 
cles. We may take, for example, the fol- 
lowing extract from a long letter in Ga/- 


dgnant's Messenger of April 22d, signed, 


‘¢ A Diplomat :” 


‘‘T return to Paris with a very strong 
impression that France and the nations of 
the world were never so near to general 
peace and disarmament as they are now. 
. « « The good peasant folk are quite cer- 
tain that in a few months the new policy 
of William II. will produce a general dis- 
armament throughout Europe. They have 
faith to believe that some diplomatic com- 
dination will be found to settle the Al- 
sace-Lorraine question to the satisfaction 
of both France and Germeny. They look 
forward to the convocation of an Interna- 
tional Congress, which will make arrange- 
ments for a gradual and proportional dis- 
armament. ‘You know, sir,’ they said, 
‘ if the Emperor undertakes this great task, 
be will earn the thanks of millions of men. 
‘We who live here in the mountains are 
very poor, and we cannot afford to pay 
any more taxes for the support of soldiers. 
‘Our sons are called upon to do military 
service, and the land loses value because 
there are no laborers to till it. If these 
military charges are lightened, or better 
still, done away with altogether, we shall 
have no need to work for protection 
against foreign goods. We shall have 
‘money and labor enough to enter into 
‘competition with foreign countries, without 
being constantly worried about new cus- 
‘toms tariffs. Indeed, sir, when you go 
back to Paris please tell your political 
friends that hard working, careful, and 
economical Frenchmen have never been 
‘so ready as they are now to accept mea- 
sures for bringing about disarmament, and 
for doing away with the oppressive bur- 
‘dens which for twenty years have been 
‘weighing us down and crushing the life 
-Out of us.’ The necessity for disarmament 
is so great and pressing that chauvinism 
will be forced to recognize the fact that 
ithe era of war is at an end, and that the 
hosts of human ghouls and vampires which 
are at present sucking the life-blood of 
Europe must disappear before civilization 
and progress, even as unclean birds of 
night take flight at the rising of the sun.”’ 
—Messiah's Kingdom. 





IN that holy path which leads to God, 
it is my most earnest wish to walk ; for 
well I know that for me there is no happi- 
ess but in its narrow bounds. 

—John M. Whitall. 





Srrive for more and more willingness 
to endure the baptisms and sufferings 
needful to remove from thy heart all that 
temains opposed to the Divine will. 
—H. Gibbons. 





THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Correspondence. 


Crars Cotiecs, Camsripce, ENGLaNp, 


Seventh mo. 2oth, 1890. 
Dear Friend: 


I thought it might interest thee to 
know that the University of Cambridge 
had appointed the ‘‘ Society of Friends ’’ 
as a set subject for the Theological Tripos 
of 1891. 1 copy for thee: 

SECTION IV. 
Dogmatics and Liturgiology. 

Paper 1st. The Doctrine of the Chiis- 
tian Ministry to the time of Gregory I 
(inclusive). 

Paper 2d. George Fox and the So- 
ciety of Friends to the death of William 
Penn. Selected Illustrative Documents: 
Fox’s Journal to 1648, and from 1660 to 
1690; Barclay’s Apology; Penn’s Brief 
Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
People called Quakers. (This is prefixed 
to modern editions of Fox’s Journal.) 
Proud’s History of Pennsylvania to 1718. 

Paper 34d, etc., etc. 

I cannot tell thee whether we come 
properly under the head of dogmatics or 
of liturgiology. Perhaps some of both 
in some places. 

J. Renpev Harris. 





Ssattie, WasHincToN, Seventh mo, 23d, 1890. 


Editor of Friends’ Review: 


We are detained at this city waiting 
the repairs of the S.S. Geo. W. Elder, 
which grounded on Rocky Point, near 
Port Townsend, during a fog, on the 21st 
inst. She sprang a leak in two places 
which will require a few days’ repairing. 
We have not ascertained yet whether our 
baggage or freight is damaged, which was 
aboard for Alaska. We hope to be able 
to sail north in three or four days. 

We are enjoying good health in this 
beautiful city, and are very desirous to be 
on our journey. Hoping that Friends 
will remember us in our misfortune. 

E. W. WEESNER. 





SHawnegtown, Inv. Ter., Seventh mo, 22d, 1890, 

I see in notes by the Editor of the 
Friends’ Review in No. 50, this question : 
Can the measure of spiritual life and 
strength in areligious body be tested ex- 
clusively or chiefly by the increase of the 
number of its members? Which the Edi- 
tor answers in the negative. Such senti- 
ment is a very common panacea for the 
discouragement which comes from con- 
stant loss of membership, It sounds fa- 
miliar like many scenes of childhood now 
nearly half a century in the past. But 
suppose we admit the sentiment as cor- 
rect: is it not correct to say that a reli- 
gious body that is not increasing in the 
number of its membership is /acking in 
spiritual life and power? It is a strange 
fallacy to hold that Friends in their pro- 
fession are so far in advance of all other 
Christians that members cannot to any 
great extent be added without lowering 
the standard. 
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If the possession be with the profession 
then with it there is the power and there 
will be fruitfulness; but the idea, some- 
times expressed, that immature children 
should not be owned, is like the man who 
wept over his deformed babe because it 
had no teeth at birth. The want of Christ- 
like humility, condescension and adapta- 
bility to the lowly that would exclude from 
full membership the poor, the ignorant 
and the colored because of social inequali- 
ty, or that would repel from the breast of 
the Church the babe in Christ until he 
should have become fully developed, has 
been too evidently suicidal to find any de- 
fence or excuse from intelligent Christians. 
But by their fruits ye shall know them, 
and an increase of number of members, 






_ it they be of definite Christian experience, 


is an evidence of spiritual life and power. 
The conversion of men is the work of 
God, ‘‘ and without Me ye can do noth- 
ing.”’ CWGe 

[Hardly need it be said, that no body 
of Friends, to our knowledge, commits such 
a wrong as to exclude from membership 
‘* the poor, the ignorant and colored be- 
cause of social inequality.’’ Nor has the 
idea been ever advocated in this journal 
that “immature children” in the faith 
should not be owned as brethren and sis- 
ters beloved and cherished by all who love 
the Lord. C. W. G. would himself have 
as acondition of membership “a definite 
Christian experience.’’ We hold that the 
Society of Friends has had placed in its 
keeping some truths which make member- 
ship in it somewhat different from that in 
any of the other denominations. Acquaint- 
ance with, and acceptance of these special 
holdings is, we believe, essential to satis- 
factory membership. Undoubtedly our 
numbers can be added to, as they were 
largely in George Fox's time, without at 
all lowering the standard. But if they 
are increased by acceptance of those who, 
with a not very definite experience, know 
little or nothing of the doctrines of Friends, 
as they differ from those of Episcopalians, 
Methodists, &c., the standard may, in- 
deed must, be lowered. We believe with C. 
W. G. that if profession were always ac- 
companied by full possession, the con- 
straining love of Christ, unhampered by 
any merely human prepossessions (0/@ or 
new in their origin), woud effect a greater 
increase in numbers, of the right kind, in 
all parts.of the Society of Friends.—Zd. 
Friends’ Review.) 





Greenssoro, N. C,, Seventh mo. 28th, 1890. 
Editor Friends’ Review: 

For months past I have desired to ex- 
press my sincere approbation of thy efforts 
in setting forth from time to time the true 
and scriptural doctrines and methods of 
Friends with regard to ministry, meetings 
for worship, &c. 

In relation to the pastoral question, I 
believe by far the greater portion of the 
membership of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting heartily endorses the course of the 
Review, and are in full sympathy and unity 
with the doctrines set forth therein. I am 
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sorry to say, however, that there seem to 
be practically some exceptions to this, 
since there is in some meetings a tendency 
to those methods and usages spoken of 
and approved and recommended by the 
Christian Worker, an extract of which is 
printed in Review of 24th inst. If this 
pastoral movement, as outlined and set 
forth in said extract, is to become general 
and be adopted (which I hope in sircere 
love of the truth it may not), then surely 
we shall have ignored and set aside some 
of the most vital and important doctrines 
of our beloved Society, viz., the priest- 
hood of all believers, spiritual worship, 
and the raising up of true ministers of the 
Gospel among us by encouraging the ex- 
ercise and use of divine gifts among all 
our members, whether old or young, male 
or female, learned or unlearned. This 
movement is certainly nothing short of 
the one-man system, which is detrimental 
to the growth and spread of Scripture doc- 
trines as held and vindicated by Friends. 
Then, according to the teaching re- 
ferred to, this one man, placed in authority 
over a meeting, may court and cultivate 
friendship with other members—he may 
even recognize their rights and responsi- 
bilities, and make way for them to per- 
form certain service in right limitations, 
dictated and lined out, I should under- 
stand, by himself as pastor. But his offi 
cial position and authority must be pre- 
served and be recognized as an officer of 
the church, placed above and over other 
ministers and members of the same meet- 
ing. This pastor, in his official position, 
must conduct the services, do the preach- 
ing, especially on the most important oc- 
casions, and dictate to others their duties 
and spheres of labor. In addition to 
other objectionable and damaging effects 
of this system, I believe it will tend to 
shut out and destroy the ministry of 
women, which has been such a blessing to 
the world. B. F. Biair. 


Extract from a Private Letter. 
CHEERING WORDS. 

Iam much pleased with the FRIENDs’ 
REVIEW and say to the editor, be of good 
cheer in the defence of the doctrines and 
principles of the Society of Friends. Iam in 
the Society because of those principles and 
testimonies, which are indeed precious to 
me; and in my advanced life it makes 
me feel sad to see them trampled upon. 

Amos Bonn. 


Cincinnati, On10, Eighth mo., 1890. 
Editor Friends’ Review: 


After attentively reading the letters 
from various persons published for months 
in the Review, with thy terse, but de- 
cided remarks in favor of olden time 
Quakerism, I feel constrained to strength- 
en thee so far as possible to hold out. 
‘©The Modern Friends’ Church,” in Re- 
view, Seventh mo.17th, shows a more 
rapid change in things, than I had ex 
pected on my return to America, after 
nearly five years’ absence, entirely re- 
moved from the Society of Friends. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Is it possible that Friends in America 
do not see the settled insidious, though 
unavowed tendency to merge our be- 
loved Society into one or all of our sister 
Protestant churches, viz., Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and others, and thereby 
lose our identity? Or is our usefulness as 
a Society for the promulgation of peace, 
temperance, simplicity, and above all, the 
direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit in 
the ministry at anend? Or is it that we 
have been unfaithful? Little by little 
since 1872, our mode of worship and 
conducting our peculiar gatherings are 
being laid aside, and other modes adopt- 
ed. No one can say this change is sin- 
ful, but is it well? Will it not bring us 
into direct adoption of those very customs 
which Early Friends protested against? 
Are we not laying aside our protest against 
a hireling ministry? against the injunc- 
tion, that ‘‘One is your Master even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.’’ Must 
those inspirations in which we believe be 
laid aside? And we wait on the dicta- 
tion of some one man placed as Pastor or 
Minister over us, for what shall be said or 
left unsaid, when and who shall pray pub- 
licly or who leave it alone, and with all 
aid of instruments and trained singers 
we shall glorify our Heavenly Father? It 
was not the mere facts and rules of the 
old time church worship, but the abuses 
of them, which led to the protest of 
Early Friends; are we so pure, so far in 
advance, that we may not fall again into 
these abuses ? 

Do Friends wish the flourish of cymbals, 
instead of the pure milk of the word? 
Is the church to be transformed into a 
place of mild amusement, instead of a 
place dedicated to the simple worship of 
God? If so, what then? Instead of 
throwing away the liberty our fathers have 
handed down to us, we must drop a 
name honored by all who understand its 
real character. As Paul says in the I 
Corinthians, t2th chapter, ‘‘ Now ye are 
the body of Christ, and members in par- 
ticular, and God hath set some in the 
church, first, apostles; secondly, pro- 
phets ; third, teachers,’’ etc. 

In our belief we recognize the influence 
of the great Head of the Church, to show 
each one of us, what we can do to furth- 
er His work on earth, to make our fellow- 
beings happier, purer, truer men and 
women, not . necessarily depending on 
some one of our number as a mediator 
between God and man, but going to the 
Fountain Head, trusting in Him who suf- 
fered once for all of us, and who said, 
‘‘One is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.”’ 

Many, surely, of our Society have be- 
lieved themselves guided by the Spirit of 
Truth, and have shown in their lives that 
their action corresponded to this belief. 
When we are satisfied that we are called 
to a duty, must we ask of our pastor what 
he thinks, and devolve our duty on him? 
Shall we lay aside the privilege of taking 
our part in the worship of God, and sit 
idle while our pastor conducts the service, 
thereby giving up the blessed privilege of 
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being awake to the Spirit’s influence? 
True, we must be convinced of what in- 
fluences us, and try what manner of spirit 
we are of. 

The present position of things reminds 
me of the remark of a dear old mother, 
long at rest. ‘*It is much easier to let a 
child go its own way, than to guide it in 
the right way.” But which is right or 
best ? 

The remarks of Caroline E. Stephen, 
quoted in Review of Seventh mo. 24th, 
also her personal remarks in London 
Yearly Meeting, have encouraged me to 
add my feeble voice to those who desire 
to remain of the Olden Time following 
in their steps so far as is well. 

From a member of Cincinnati Monthly 
Meeting since 1818; whose hands were 
a long time idle, but who now feels called 
to work while it is day. 

Crarissa GEsT. 


IT IS PERFECTLY POSSIBLE to protect 
one’s self against small errors, and yet to 
make great and final error in the sum of 
work; on the other hand, it is equally 
possible to fall into many small errors, 
and yet be right in tendency all the while 
and entirely right in the end. In this 
respect some men may be compared to 
careful travelers, who neither stumble at 
stones nor slip in sloughs, but have, from 
the beginning of their journey to ite 
close, chosen the wrong road ; and others 
to those who, however slipping or stumb- 
ling at the wayside, have yet their eyes 
fixed on the true gate and goal (stum- 
bling perhaps even the more because 
they have), and will not fail of reaching 
them. Such are assuredly the safer guides ; 
he who follows them may avoid their slips 
and be their companions in attainment.— 
Ruskin. 

WEALTH UNTOLD. 
Seek your treasure, and you'll find 
It exists but in the mind, 
Wealth is but the power that hires 
Blessings that the heart desires ; 
And if these are mine to hold, 
Independently of gold, 
And the gifts it can bestow, 
I am richer than I know ! 
Rich am Lif, when I pass 
*Mid the daisies on the grass, 
Every daisy in my sight 
Seems a jewel of delight! 
Rich am I if I can see 
Treasure in the flower and tree ; 
And can hear ’mid forest leaves 
Music in the summer eves; 
If the lark that sings aloud 
On the fringes of the cloud 
Scatters melodies around 
Fresh as raindrops on the ground ; 
And I bless the happy bird 
For the joy it has conferred. 
If the tides upon the shore 
Chant me anthems evermore, 
And I feel in every mood 
That life is fair and God is good! 
I am rich if I possess 
Such a fund of happiness, 
And can find, where’er I stray, 
Humble blessings on the way, 
And deserve them ere they're given 
By my gratitude to heaven, 

CHARLES MACKAY, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—It was stated in the House of Lords on 
the 11th inst. that in the agreement between 
England and France as regards Madagascar, 
England maintained the rights and privileges 
of missionaries and insured freedom of reli- 
gious teaching. 

FRANCF,—The terms of the agreement are 
that France gives her assent to the establish- 
ment of a British protectorate over Zanzibar 
and Muscat, and Great Britain to agree to 
French authority in Algeria and Senegal to 
the Niger river. 

The Panama Canal Company have pre- 
sented their report to the Tribunal of the 
Seine, The total expenditures of the Com- 

any so far amount to 1,313,000,000 francs. 

e assets on Third mo, 3d were 16,000,000 
francs, 

The Government states in circulars to com- 
manders in the army that duelling in the 
army will cease to be obligatory even in 
cases where personal violence has deen used. 

GERMANY.—The official half-yearly report 
of the foreign trade of Germany shows an in- 
crease of exports to America of cotton and 
wool goods, silk and clothing, ascribed to 
hurried shipments on account of the Mc-Kin- 
ley bill. 

AusTRIA,—A train was derailed and thrown 
from the track down an embankment near 
Pilsen, in Bohemia, on the6thinst. Twenty 
passengers are missing. It is supposed they 
were drowned and washed away. 

A disastrous railway accident has occurred 
near Tyrol. An express train followed by 
three cars rolled down an embankment. It 
is believed that one hundred persons were 
killed, being unable to escape from the cars, 

TURKEY.—There are said to be 170 cases 
of cholera in Jeddah. The authorities have 
forbidden pilgrims from Mecca to embark at 
Jeddah, The mortality at this place is about 
one hundred daily. 

The Governor of Crete has ordered the ar- 
rest of the Turkish soldiers who recently bay- 
= three Christian herdsmen near Spap- 

ia. 

Russ1a.—The Jews are leaving Russia in 
large numbers, A great many intend emi- 
grating to Brazil, and others are entering 
Algeria. 

Despatches from St. Petersburg say that 
the Government is informed that a detail of 
prisoners, numbering 180, attacked their es- 
cort of fifty-three soldiers ; bloodshed ensued. 
In the affray eleven of the prisoners were 
killed and a number wounded. 

SWEDEN.—A Swedish scientific expedition 
has been sent to Spitzbergen. 

Morocco.—It is reported that an engage- 
ment between a band of rebel Arabs and 
the army of the Sultan of Morocco has re- 
cently taken place. One hundred and twenty 
prisoners were taken by the rebels and mas- 
sacreed. The son of the Gevernor of the 
province in which the engagement took place 
is said to have been horribly tortured by the 
Arabs. 

SWITZERLAND.—President Ruehonnel met 
the Bntish, American and Portuguese Min- 
isters at Berne on the 8th inst., to consider 
the question of compensation for the seizure 
of the Delagoa Bay railway by Portugal. 

PORTUGAL.—The crops of the Azores Isl- 
ands are said to be ruined from the long 
drought. Many of the inhabitants have be- 
come impoverished. 

Domestic,—The first election was held in 
Oklahoma on the 5th inst. It is thought that 
the Alliance ticket was successful in the 
seven counties, the Republicans having a 
me majority in Guthrie. The issue was 
ocal, 
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A riot took place at the Charlestown State 
Prison, Massachusetts, on the 7th instant, 
arising from the objection of the inmates to 
the new system of measuremen* The disturt» 
ance was at last quelled by Boston police. 
It is feared that one or two made their es- 
cape inthe excitement. The guard on the 
walls has been more than trebled. 

The Indian Agent at Muscogee, Ind. Ter., 
has notified the Secretary of the Interior that 
there is danger of an outbreak among the 
Chickasaw Indians on the 13th inst., at the 
time of the elections, on account of the dis- 
franchisement of the squaw men, Troops at 
Fort Gibson have been ordered to be held in 
readiness in case of serious difficulty. 

In regard to settlers’ claims on the late 
Sioux reservation in South Dakota, it has 
been decided that when Indians take lands 
and the surveys show that they are on school 
sections, they may hold their claims, while 
white settlers cannot. 

A severe wind and electrical storm passed 
over a part of Northern Wisconsin on the 8th 
inst., doing great damage. 

The emplovés of the New York Central 
and the Hudson River Railroad went on 
strike on the 8th inst., in consequence of dis- 
charges of Knights of Labor from the road. 
All travel on the Central Line from New 
York to Buffalo was suspended until the 11th 
inst. when the Buffalo Express sent out 
also two trains over the Harlem road, and 
on the 12th inst. it was announced that all 
trains on the New York Central Railroad 
would move on schedule time, and that all 
freight yards would be open for the reception 
of western freight. and it was thought that as 
far as the New York Central Railroad was 
concerned the strike was practically ended. 

The curtailment of production in the Fall 
River mills went into effect on the 11th inst., 
nearly three-quarters of the mills shuttin 
down for sixty hours, This will take o 
about 190,000 pieces of goods. 

It is reported that small-pox has broken 
out at Hattlesburg, Miss, Several towns in 
the State have quarantined against this 
place. Four cases have been reported. 

The second Nottingham lace factory in 
America will be erected partly in Scranton 
and partly in Dunmore, Pa., and be in ope- 
ration within a year. 

Ten miles south of Shebyville, Ind., a sub- 
terranean explosion of gas tore up ten acres 
of land, caused geysers to spout, and opened 
a crevasse into which the waters of Flat 
Rock river are pouring. 

The fast express on the Rome, Watertown 
and Ogdensburg railroad was nearly wrecked 
at Adams Center, N. Y., by collision with 
some freight cars on account of a misplaced 
switch, 

Negotiations are in progress for carrying 
out Erastus Wiman’s plan for a railroad tun- 
nel under, New York Bay, between Staten 
Island an@Bay Ridge. 


Marriage. 


BAILEY—SMITH.—At Friends’ meeting- 
house, Winthrop Centre, Maine, on the 3d 
of Sixth month, 1890, Moses Melvin Bailey, 
son of the late Moses and Hannah J, Bailey, 
to Lettie Maria Smith, of the above-named 


place. 


Died. 


BOWLES.—D. W. Bowles departed this 
life at Springdale, lowa, Seventh month 8th. 
He was born near Richmond, Ind,, in 1832, 
and at the age of 20 entered upon his Ile 
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work, that of teaching. His limited amount 
of school privilege was supplemented by 
earnest and persistent self culture, and a very 
retentive memory, so that in qualification for 
the duties of his profession he was not behind 
many of much greater privileges. He soon 
emigrated to Iowa, and for some years taught 
inthis State. He was married to Rebecca 
A. Lewis, and together they engaged in 
teaching among the freedmen, first at Boone- 
ville, Mo., where they remained two years, 
Such was the aversion to Negro education at. 
that place that they often received taunts and 
jeers and even persona! abuse as they passed 
upon the streets, which they met with such 
Christian forbearance and kindness as to put 
to shame their persecutors, Thence they 
went to Sedalia, Mo., where Prof. Bowles 
was principal of a large graded school for 
colored people, which position he held for 
about eleven years, Here he had the privi- 
lege of marking the conversion of many of his 
students. Inthe spring of 1882, having es- 
pecially felt called to work of that charac- 
ter, they removed to Parsons, Kan., and 
took charge of ‘‘ Hobson Normal Institute 
for colored students, established by Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. From this institution, under 
their Christian instruction, very few have 
gone out without being converted and well 
established in principles of morality and 
Christian doctrine. 

Three are now successful ministers of the 
gospel, and many are engaged in teaching 
among their own people, with marked abili- 
ty. It has been estimated that over 2000 chil- 
dren have been under the instruction of these 
the past year. Asa character builder, few 
surpassséd Prof. Bowles. Modest and re- 
tiring in his disposition, he was yet marked 
and effectual in his influence for good over 
those with whom hewas brought in daily 
contact. His work still lives, and thousands 
in the day of reckoning will have cause to. 
call him blessed. He was a life-long and 
taithful member of the Friends’ Church. 
Hobson Institute has sustained a great loss,. 
but we hope that some suitable one will feel 
it his duty to take up the work left in such 
good condition. 

If these lines should claim the attention of 
any such, the committee would respectfully 
solicit correspondence, addressed to the un- 
dersigned, JouN Fry, Springdale, Ia. 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING— 

Ministers or others who expect to at- 
tend the coming sessions of Western Yearly 
Meeting with minutes from their friends at 
home, will please notify either Jesse Horney 
or Jesse D. Hiatt, at Plainfield, Hendricks 
county, Indiana, as early as practicable, tnat 
arrangements may be made for homes for 
them while they are with us, 


CHARLES O, NEWLIN. 


ANTED a man, a Friend, to take 
charge of Belvidere Academy as 
Principal. Course of study includes Geom- 
etry and Latin, Apply to 
WALTER WHITE, 
Belvidere, Perquimans Co., N, C. 


924 CHESTNUT ST. 


pay” When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends’ Review. 
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Encouraged by the approval and sympathy of many valued Friends at home and abroad, it will be our endeavor to make 
Frienps’ REviEw a more and more useful and interesting paper. We believe in upholding the principles of Friends as promul- 
gated by George Fox and the other founders of the Society, adapted under right guidance to the conditions of the present 
time. Conservatism without narrowness, and progress without revolution, will continue to be our aim. 

We desize to give accounts of matters of interest occurring among Friends, including full reports of the Yearly Meetings, 
Conferences, &c., and condensed statements of missionary and similar work in various quarters. We also expect to continue 
the INTERNATIONAL LEssons, and insert GENERAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC articles, Book NorTICcEs, 
articles on RuraL AFFAIRS, PEACE, TEMPERANCE, EpucaTion, &c. Each number will contain some original or selected 
Poetry, and a carefully prepared Summary oF NEws. 


Among those who have latterly favored us with either original Essays, Book Reviews, Poems, Reports, or Letters in our 
Correspondence, are the following : 


RECENT WRITERS IN FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
M. A. Marriage Allen, A. L. F. Daniels, J. Y. Hoover, W. J. Standing, 
R. F. Alexander, J. De Voll, Rachel S. Howland, Randall Steward, 
A. C. Applegarth, Ph. D., J. J. Dymond, Jeremiah Hubbard, J. H. Stuart, M. D., 
C. H. Atkins, Geo. H. Eddy, Thomas D. Hubbard, Augustus Taber, 
H. Lavinia Baily, W. Edgerton, T. B. Hussey, George Taber, 
Anna Baker, C. H. Edwards, Rufus M. Jones, Lawrie Tatum, 
Matthew Barney, Calvin Fairbank, Thomas Kimber, Ltt. D., George W. Taylor, 
C. H. Battey, T. White Fisher, Chas. W. Kirk, Anna B. Thomas, 
Elkanah Beard, P. C. Garrett, Josiah W. Leeds, J. C. Thomas, 
Mary E. Beck, W. H. Garrigues, L. H. Magoon, J. J. Thomas, 
James Bean, P. R. Gifford, Samuel Miles, Jos. Thomas, LL. D., 
W. H. Bell, M. D., H. Lee Gilbert, C. O. Newlin, Richard Henry Thomas, M.D. 


B. F. Blair, J. H. Gilbreath, H. Stanley Newman, Rebecca M. Thomas, 
Angela C. Boyce, Elizabeth Grinnell, M. Anna Newman, S. J. Troth, 


T. Wistar Brown, Jr., George Grubb, T. B. Nichols, T. Waldmeier, 
Frances Anne Budge, Margaret W. Haines, Timothy Nicholson, R. B. Warder, 
Jane Budge, Mary Morton Haines, W. Nicholson, M. D., J. M. Watson, 
Samuel Buffum, Laura S. Haviland, W. L. Pearson, Ph. D., Laura A. Winston, 
T. H. Burgess, J. Rendel Harris, A.M., W. P. Pinkham. Asa S. Wing, 

F. G. Cartland, Helen B. Harris, Caroline W. Pumphrey, Margaret C. Wistar, 
Thomas Chase, LL. D., Joseph Hill, Samuel A. Purdie, John B. Wood, 
John Collins, Lebbeus Hill, James E. Rhoads, LL. D., Lydia C. Wood, 
W. V. Coffin, L. Lyndon Hobbs, David E. Sampson, Rhoda M. Worth, 
Elizabeth L. Comstock, Mary Mendenhall Hobbs, Ruth H. Spray, A. E. Wright, 
Joseph Cosand, Israel P. Hole, Isaac Sharpless, LL. D., F. A. Wright. 


In addition to original contributions, our large number of exchange periodicals enables us to present excellent selected 
religious and miscellaneous articles from many different writers in this country and from some in Great Britain. 

Careful censorship will be continued over the advertising columns. Desiring, as we do, to make the Frienps’ Review 
a valuable FAMILY PAPER, we believe that no consideration of profit should induce us knowingly to insert objectionable adver- 
tisements. 

We again return thanks to our contributors, subscribers, and all others who have hitherto assisted us, and ask a continu- 
ance of their interest. Liberal commissions are offered to those who will aid us by increasing the number of our subscribers. 


JOHN C. WINSTON, Pus .isHer, 
PHILADELPHIA. - §. W. COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STREETS. 


THE. PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - = $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - = = = = $24,256,625.08 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand ov EE We is allowed, and 1s empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR , ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGN COMMITT EE, RECEI T, for the faithfu rmance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. _ en —_— 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from i Assets of the Com OWNERS OF REAL EST. 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust De ent which has the care of this description of rty. It is pres resided over by an officer learned in ane 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA 8S. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’ t. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, ‘Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 


m’1R. Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, Wm. Longstreth, Asa 8. W Justus C. Strawbri 
Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Chas. Hartshorne, Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, ; Philip C. Garrett, - 





